IHE FRENCH SEA PROVINCES

Ancient Normandy and Romantic Brittany

France has two provinces that jut into the English Channel. Of thesev>Nor-
mandy has been the home of an adventure-loving race from which William
the Conqueror was sprung. When Viking Northmen descended upon these
shores in the tenth century, the Danes called them "Xormand," and the name
has dung. Brittany is also a land ot sea-faring people (though they are of
different stock), a land of legend and scenic beauty, of quaint costumes and
queer customs. This peninsula was once called Armorica; but when the
Anglo-Saxons invaded England, the Britons fled across the Channel and in
memory of their homeland called that part of France ''Britannia Minor/*

T^RITTAXY is a rugged promontory
j"j tempered by the salt winds off the
Atlantic, a land of weather-bronzed
fishermen whose blue and henna sails have
tempted artists for generations. Its beliefs
are half-Celtic, half-Druidic, although no
natural barrier divides it from Nor-
mandy with its tall, fair-haired, adven-
ture-loving people, so unlike most of the
French because they are descended from
the Norse Vikings who invaded the land
in the ninth century.

The land of the "Normand," as they
were called, had been inhabited by wild
Gallic tribes to whom Christian mission-
aries came at an early date. Later a Ro-
man provincial capital, it had been a
feudal duchy of the bishopric of Rouen,
conquered by King Govis in the sixth
century. WhenHrolf of Norway (Rollo)
seized Rouen, he compelled Charles the
Simple, whose daughter Gisela he mar-
ried, to make him Duke of Normandy.
But when his proxy had to perform the
ceremony of allegiance by kissing the
king's foot, that ruddy Viking stood erect,
lifted the royal foot to his mouth and
toppled the king over backward, at which
Hrolf 's followers shouted with laughter.

From Hrolf sprang the dukes of Nor-
mandy and one of them was William I
of England, known as William the Con-
queror. So adaptable were the North-
men that they soon became more Gallic
than the more civilized Gauls them-
selves, and zealously restored the very
monasteries they had destroyed. Wil-
liam the Conqueror himself was present
when the rebuilt church at Jumicges, west

of Rouen, was consecrated in 1065, WiJ-
liam, be it remembered, was the son of
Robert the Devil and a maid of Falaise,
and a famous tapestry at Bayeux depicts
his conquest of England, One also re-
calls that Normandy, after having been
united with England, then separated, was
saved from English invaders by Joan of
Arc, who was martyrized at Rouen in
1431. Rouen is now a great manufactur-
ing town, although one may still find
relics of ancient times. Throughout Nor-
mandy one still sees examples of the
ponderous Norman architecture, as in
the chapel of Mont St. Michel a granite
structure (just across from St. Malo)
where abbey and fortress were once com-
bined on this rocky island laved by a forty-
eight-foot tide. Fortresses like that of
Chateau Gaillard at Les Andelys once en-
abled the dukes of Normandy to hold
back the kings of France. Normandy
impresses the tourist as a land of chalk
cliffs and half-timbered villages, of emer-
ald fields and fragrant apple orchards
reaching inland along the -valley of the
Seine. Cider is not unnaturally the fa-
vorite beverage of the countryside. Havre
(The Haven) owes its fame as a port to
the fact that it stands where the Seine,
the water route from Paris, widens to
seven miles before blending with the Eng-
lish Channel Cherbourg, on the penin-
sula of Cotentin, is a renowned seaport
with a vast breakwater. Dieppe, to the
northward, was aptly named for the deeps
beneath its cliffs.

The Bretons  live chiefly  along the
coast, securing their living from the sea.
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